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MOTHER GOOSE VICE VERSE 


WITH BUT FEW EXCEPTIONS, interest in the nursery rhymes of Mother 
Goose has come primarily from England, both with respect to collections and inter- 
pretations. From Halliwell’s The Nursery Rhymes of England to the recent Oxford 
Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes by Iona and Peter Opie, almost all of the annotated 
collections of this genre have limited themselves to materials from the British Isles, 
with only scant reference to any American tradition of nursery rhymes. However, as 
Dorothy Howard has pointed out, this deficiency is largely attributable to the failure 
of American folklorists to gather and study this type of material. Similarly, Archer 
Taylor, after referring to the virtual canonical standing of Mother Goose, comments 
that although it is “the most interesting document of folklore in English,” it is never- 
theless the most neglected. American folklorists have likewise bowed to their British 
counterparts for the various interpretations of nursery rhymes. These interpretations 
run the gamut from the historical-euhemerist to the nature-mythological and to the 
myth-ritual. Even the psychoanalysts have contributed an interpretation of Mother 
Goose, although some might find it a bit hard to swallow? 

Judging from the substantial corpus of materials contained in the Indiana Univer- 
sity Folklore Archive, Mother Goose does indeed thrive in American oral tradition, 
especially in the form of parody. Of course, Mother Goose still exists in its original 
form and continues to be popular among American children. But like many other 
genres of American folklore, the nursery rhyme has been parodied and perverted, 
often in a blatantly licentious manner? Among American folklorists, C. Grant 
Loomis has called attention to the wealth of nursery rhyme parodies. However, in 
his extensive treatment of the many parodies of “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” he makes 
no reference to salacious versions. Similarly, Philip D. Jordan, in his cursory consid- 
eration of ante-bellum political parodies based on nursery rhymes, does not indicate 
the possible variety of rhyme parodies in oral tradition. Even the Opies, although 
they do devote a section of their Language and Lore of Schoolchildren to a brief dis- 
cussion of nursery rhyme parodies, make no specific mention of bawdy variants.* One 
of the few definite indications of an American tradition of off-color nursery rhymes 
is provided by two examples, dating from the late nineteenth century, which Vance 
Randolph recently collected in the Ozarks. 

As an illustration of the strength and variety of this tradition of nursery rhyme 
perversion, and in the hopes of stimulating other folklorists to gather and compare 
similar materials, we offer the following examples from the Indiana University Folk- 
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lore Archive with a few concluding remarks on their relationship to the original 
Mother Goose rhymes. We have not included parodies of “Roses are Red” and “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” among these examples because of the prodigious number of 
texts—well over fifty in each case. The texts listed below were collected over the past 
fifteen years by students at Michigan State and Indiana Universities, and are largely 
from the traditions of these two states. Some of the examples were taken from auto- 
graph books, others were listed merely as perverted rhymes, while one collection 
labeled them as “Goose Mother Rhymes.” The original “straight” texts for these 
rhymes can be located in The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, and the exam- 
ples listed below are arranged according to the numerical designations employed in 
the Opie canon. Each discrete version is listed once, followed by a parenthetical indi- 
cation of the number of texts found in the Archive, together with the states from 
which they were collected. With few exceptions, the texts submitted to the Archive 
contain no omissions of words or letters. The omissions below were made in accord- 
ance with current editorial exigencies. 


#74 There are none so fair as can compare 
Little Boy Blue To the marching Infantry.” 


Go blow your father. 1: Michigan 
Á ( gan) Subsequent verses of this cumulative 


#112 song incorporate the following addi- 
a. Old King Cole was a merry old soul tional lines: 
With a buck skin belly and a rubber x 
jenasi e8 (1: Indiana) “Hut, two, hut, two, hut,’ said the 
Corporals 


b. Old King Cole was a bugger for the hole, “Riglit by: squads to the right,” said'the 


: : Sergeants 
With: = buckskin: “belly anda: gubber “We do all the work,” said the Shavetails 


a---—— e 7 Sippe 

Old King Cole was a bugger for the hole, We Nisan gy eaves gid aihe 
And a bugger for the hole was he; Fd tang » said th 

He called for his wife ere’s my goddamn boots,” said the 
And stuck her with a knife, Majors 


“We don’t want to fight,” said the 


And out jumped a K-I-D Generals? (10: Michigan) 


(And out jumped four kids three)!” 


Old King Cole was a bastard. 
(1: Indiana) 


9 


c. Old King Cole was a Merry Old Soul 
He went to heaven on a barber pole 
He greased the pole and down he came 8 
To watch our high school win the game. Hr : , 

(1: Michigan) Georgie Porgie puddin’ pie, 
Kiss the girls and made ’em. 


d. Old King Cole was a Merry Old Soul (1: Indiana) 
And a Merry Old Soul was he 
He called for his pipe and he called for #186 
his bowl There was a little girl 
And he called for his Privates three. Who had a little curl 
Right in the middle. 
“Beer, beer, beer,” said the Privates You see the darndest things these days. 


“Merry, merry men are we (2: Michigan) 
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Cockle doodle a ----- e, my old hen 

She lays eggs for the railroad men 

Sometimes nine, sometimes ten 

Cockle doodle a- ---- e, my old hen. 
(1: Kentucky) 


#213 
Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon; 
Slipped on her tit and cracked her ass. 
(1: Michigan) 


#217 
Hickory dickory dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one so he went out to 
lunch. (1: Minnesota) 


. Hickory dickory dock, 


The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one 
The mouse dropped dead. (1: Indiana) 


Hickory dickory dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one, 


The mouse s—-t. (2: Michigan) 


. Hickory dickory dock, 


The mouse s - - t. (1: Michigan) 


. Hickory dickory dock, 


Two (The) mice ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one 
(And) the other one got away. 
(2: Indiana) 


. Hickory dickory dock, 


Two mice ran up the clock. 

The clock struck one, 

The other one ducked. (1: Michigan) 

Hickory dickory dock 

Two mice ran up the clock. 

The clock struck one 

And the other mouse remained unin- 
jured. (2: Michigan) 


Hickory dickory dock,’ 
Three mice ran up the clock. 


i, 
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The clock struck one 
And the other two got away without in- 
jury. (1: Indiana) 


Hickory dickory dock, 
Three mice ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one 


And two ran down. (1: Towa) 


. Hickory dickory dock, 


Three mice ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one 


And hit him in the balls. (1: Indiana) 
#233 
a. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 


o 


Bh 


Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the king’s horses, 
And all the king’s men 


Had scrambled egg.® (1: Michigan) 


. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 


Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the king’s horses, 
And all the king’s men 
Eat (ate) s- - t. 
(4: Michigan; 2: Indiana) 


. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 


Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the king’s horses, 
And all the king’s men 
S--t. (1: Michigan) 


. Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall, 


Humpty Dumpty has a great fall. 
All the king’s horses, 
And all the king’s men 


Puked. (1: Michigan) 


. Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall, 


Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

All the King’s horses 

And all the King’s men 
F--k(S--k). (1: New York) 


. Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall, 


Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the king’s horses, 
And all the king’s men 
Screwed the queen. (1: California) 
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g. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
Jacking off. (1: New York) 


#254 
a. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 
Jack came down with two black eyes 
A friend of his had lied. 
(1: Michigan) 


b. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
Not for a pail of water. 
The sun went down, the moon came up, 
Oh, Mother, watch your daughter. 
(1: Michigan) 


c. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 
Jill came down with a ten (five) dollar 
bill 
What do you think they went up for, 
water? 
(1: New Jersey; 1: Pennsylvania) 


d. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water 
Jill came down with a dollar bill (two 
and one half) 
They didn’t go (get) up for water. 
(Verse of song, “Phi Delta Theta”: 
1: Wisconsin; 1: Michigan) 


e. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water 
Jill came down with a five dollar bill 
Jack didn’t go up for water. 
(1: Michigan) 


f. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
Each with (had) a dollar (buck) and 
a quarter. 
Jill came down with two and a half 
They (She) didn’t go up for water.!° 
(7: Michigan; 1: Minnesota; 
1: New York) 


g. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
With a dollar and a half each. 
Jill came down with three dollars 
Do you think they went for water? 
(1: Indiana) 
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h. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
Jack came down with a quarter. 
Jill came down with a five dollar bill 
They didn’t go up for water. 
(1: Michigan) 


i. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
They each had a quarter. 
Jill came down with fifty cents 
They didn’t go up for water. 
(1: Michigan) 


je Jack and Jill went up the hill 
Each one had a quarter 
Jill came down with fifty cents 
You think they went after water? 
(1: Michigan) 


k. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
Jill went down. (3: Michigan) 


l. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To screw. (1: Michigan) 


m. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To hunch. (1: Michigan) 


n. Jack and Jill were riding on an elephant. 
Jill fell down and helped Jack off the 
elephant. (1: Colorado) 


#255 
a. Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jumped over the candlestick 
And burned his balls? (1: Indiana) 


b. Jack be quick, 
Jack be nimble, 
Jack jump over 
The phallic symbol. (1: Massachusetts) 


#262 


a. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie; 
He stuck in his thumb, and pulled out 
a plum, 
And said, “Big ain’t it?” (1: Ohio) 
b. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie; 
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He stuck in his thumb, and pulled out 

a plum, 
And said, “I thought this was a cherry.” 
(1: Minnesota) 


. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 


Eating his Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, and pulled out a 
plum, 


And said, “S ~- - t.” (1: California) 


. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 


Eating his sister.!? (3: Michigan; 
1: New York; 1: Indiana) 


. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 


Eating his grandmother. (1: Indiana) 
Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating himself. (1: Indiana) 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Picking his pimples. (1: Indiana) 


#264 
Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
And so betwixt the two of them, 


They lived on Gorgonzola. 
(1: Scotland) 


#342 


. Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 


How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And one damn (God damn) potato. 
(2: Michigan) 


. Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 


How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And one damn petunia.1% 
(1: Michigan) 


. Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 


How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle shells 
And one lousy pansy. 
(1: Michigan) 


. Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 


How does your garden grow? 
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With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And one (God) damned eggplant. 
(2: Indiana) 


. Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 


How does your garden grow? 
Weeds and grass and sticks and glass, 
And one stinking little radish. 
(1: Michigan) 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
I use horse s -—t. (1: New York) 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
Wouldn’t. (1: Indiana) 


. Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 


How’s your ass? (1: Michigan) 


#365 


. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 


board, 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
But when she got back there was a bitch 
in the shack 
And the poor dog had a bone of his 
own. 


(1: Michigan) 


. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 


board, 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
But in came Rover and rolled her over 
And gave her a bone of his own. 
(1: Michigan) 


. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 


board, 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
On her way over, she tripped over Rover, 
And got herself bred, instead. 
(1: Michigan) 


. Old Mother Hubbard, went to the cup- 


board, 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
When she bent over, Rover drove ’er, 
And she got bred instead. 
(1: Michigan) 
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e. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 


aay 


board, 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
When she bent over, Rover drove her. 
(1: Vermont) 


. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 


board, 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
When she bent over, Rover rolled her 
over, 
And gave her a bone of his own. 
(1: Indiana) 


. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 


board, 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
When she bent over, Rover took over, 
For Rover had a bone of his own. 
(1: Tennessee; 
1: Indiana; 1: Colorado) 


. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 


board, 
To get her poor dog some bread; 
When she bent over, (old) Rover drove 
her, 
And she got (Now she is) bred instead. 
(2: Michigan) 


i. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 


board, 
To get her poor doggie some bread; 
When she bent over, (old) Rover took 
over, 
And instead, she got bred. (And she 
got bred instead). 
(1: Pennsylvania; 1: Indiana) 


. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 


board, 
To get her poor dog a banana; 
When she got there the cupboard was 
full of sauerkraut, 
And the poor dog had to ride home on 
a bicycle. (1: Illinois) 


. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 


board, 
To get her poor daughter a dress; 
When she got there, the cupboard was 
_ bare, 
And so was her daughter, I guess.'4 


L 
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(4: Michigan; 1: Indiana; 1: Vermont) 
(Verse of song, “Phi Delta Theta”: 
6: Michigan; 1: Wisconsin) 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board, 
To get herself some gin; 
And when she got there, the cupboard 
was bare, 
And the dog was lickin’ his chin. 
(Verse of song, “Phi Delta Theta”: 
1: Michigan) 


#369 


. Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 


Eating her curds and whey; 
Along came a spider and sat down beside 
her 
And said, “(Pardon me,) is this seat 
taken?” (1: Michigan; 1: Ohio) 


Little Miss Muffet sat on her tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey; 
Along came a spider and sat down beside 
her 
And said, “What’cha got in the bowl, 
broad?” (1: Indiana) 


. Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 


Eating her curds and whey; 
Along came a spider and sat down beside 
her 
And said, “What’s in the bowl, bitch?” 
(2: Indiana) 


Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey; 
Along came a spider and sat down beside 
her 
And said, “Make mine cherry.” 
(1: Minnesota) 


Little Miss Muffet sat on her tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey; 
Along came a spider and bite (sic) her 


in the ass.15 
(1: Michigan) 


. Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 


Eating her curds and whey; 
Along came a spider which sat down be- 
side her. 
Little Miss Muffet s-—t. (1: Indiana) 
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. Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, b. 


Eating her curds and whey; 
Along came a spider and raped 
(f----d) her. 
(1: California; 1: Indiana) 


Little Miss Muffet sat on her tuffet, 
Eating her sister2® (2: New York) 


. Little Miss Muffet sat on her tit. 


(1: Michigan) 
Hor 


Pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot 
Nine days old. 


Some like it hot, 
Some like it cold, 
Some like it in the ear. (1: Michigan) 


#405 
Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her. 
Peter sadly shook his head: 
“Damned inflation,” Peter said. 
(1: Indiana) 


#460 


. Rub-a-dub-dub, 


Three men in a tub, 


Crowded, wasn’t it? (1: Indiana) 


. Rub-a-dub-dub, 


Three men in a tub, 
My, were they crowded. (1: Michigan) 


. Rub-a-dub-dub, 


Three men in a tub, 
How queer can three guys get? 
(2: Michigan) 


. Rub-a-dub-dub, 


Three men in a tub, 
Having a circle jerk. 


#489 


(1: Indiana) 


. Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 


How I wonder where you are. 

Up above the sky so low, 

You're a better man than I am, Old Black 
Joe. (1: Ohio) 


h. 
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Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

What the hell (heck) you think you are, 
Shining in the sky so bright— 

A streetlight??? (2: Michigan) 


. Starkle starkle little twink, 


Who the hell you are I think? 

Up above the sky so high, 

Like a diamond in the sky. 

Get laid. (1: Michigan) 


. Starkle starkle little twink, 


Who the hell you are I think? 
I’m not under the alcofluence of inchohol, 


Like some thinkle peep I are. 
(2: Michigan) 


. Sparkle sparkle little twink, 


Who in the hell are you I think? 
It’s not that I’m under the alcofluence of 
incohol, 
It’s just that thinkle peep I am. 
(1: Michigan) 


. Starkle starkle little twink, 


Who the hell ya are I think? 

Pm not under the afluence (sic) of 
inkahol, 

Altho some thinkle peep I are. 

I feel so loozy, I don’t know who are me. 

The drunker I stay here, the longer I 
be.18 (1: Michigan) 


. Starkle starkle little twink, 


Who the heck you are you think? 

I’m not under the affluence of inkahol, 
Although some thinkle peep I am. 

It’s just the drunker I sit here, 

The longer I get.!® (1: Michigan) 


Starkle starkle little twink, 

Who are you, do you think? 

I am not under the alchofluence of inko- 
hol, 

As some tinkle peep I am. 

I fool so feelish I don’t know who is me, 

And the drunker I stand here, 

The longer I get. (1: Michigan) 


. Starkle starkle little twink, 


What the heck you am I think? 
Pm not under the alka-fluence of inka- 


hol, 
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Although some thinkle peep I am. 

I’ve only had tee martwonis, 

And the drunker I sit, the longer I get. 

I feel so foolish. (1: Michigan) 


. Starkle starkle little twink, 
Who the hell you are I think? 
I’m not under the alcol-fluence of ink-a- 
hall, 
Tho some thinkle peek I am. 
The longer I stand, the more I sit, 
And I’ve only had tee mar tunies. 
(1: Missouri) 


. Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Mary got in Johnnie’s car. 
What they did I ain’t admittin’, 
But she’s knittin’ ain’t for Britain. 
(1: Michigan) 


. Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

She went out in her boyfriend’s car. 

What she did, she ain’t admittin’, 

But what she’s knittin’ ain’t for Britain. 
(a: Michigan) 


. Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

A sailor took me in his car. 

What we did I ain’t admittin’, 

But what I’m knittin’ ain’t for Britain. 
(1: Michigan) 


. Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
He took me riding in his car. 
What he did I’m not admittin’, 
What I’m knittin’ ain’t for Britain. 
(1: Michigan) 


. Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

This is where we parked our car. 

What we did I ain’t admittin’, 

But know (sic) I’m knittin’ and it ain’t 
for Britain. (1: Minnesota) 


. Twinkle twinkle little bar, 
How I wish you were a star. 
(Verse of song “Sound Off”: 
1: Michigan) 


. Oh, frantic fortnight spent to cram, 
At times I wonder who I am. 
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So, twinkle, twinkle, sweet exams, 
Frankly, I don’t give a damn.”° 
(1: Michigan) 


#546 


. There was an old woman who lived in a 


shoe, 
She had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do. 


She drowned them. (1: Michigan) 


. There was an old woman who lived in 


a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do— 

Obviously (Evidently). 

(1: Indiana; r: Michigan; 1: Minnesota) 


c. There was an old woman (lady) who 


lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do. 

There was another old woman (lady) 
who lived in a shoe, 


- She didn’t have any (had no) children, 


a 


(For) she knew what to do.?! 
(3: Michigan; 1: Indiana) 


. There was an old woman who lived in 


a shoe. 
She had so many children her c-—t fell 
out. (1: Michigan) 


#549 


. Yankee Doodle went to town, 


A-riding on a pony; 
He stuck a feather in his hat 
And some damn fool took him for an 
Indian.” (1: Michigan) 


. Yankee Doodle went to town, 


Ridin’ on an automobile; 
He hit a bump and skinned his rump 
And landed in the city dump. 
(1: Michigan) 


. Yankee Doodle went to town, 


Ridin’ on a turtle; 
He turned the corner just in time 
To see a lady’s girdle. (1: Michigan) 


Perhaps the most obvious stylistic feature in these rhymes is the element of surprise. 
In most cases, the effectiveness of the surprise is directly dependent upon the sharp con- 
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trast between the parody and the well-known original. Nursery rhymes, in their 
original forms, are regarded as innocuous, innocent, and generally nonsensical bits of 
whimsy, entirely suitable for the ears and minds of small children?’ The transforma- 
tion from whimsy to unrestrained references to the earthiest kinds of reality is in- 
tended to come as a shock to the unsuspecting listener. Harmless fantasy suddenly 
becomes a reality thoroughly human, often expressed by means of salacious situations 
and licentious language. 

In all the parodies, an initial portion of the original rhyme is present, presumably 
to lead the listener to expect a traditional, well-known verse. This initial portion can 
be as little as one line or as much as an entire verse. Abruptly, at any time during the 
verse, the change may occur. The alterations themselves come in a variety of forms. 
One type of change entails the retention of the overall verse form, but a drastic altera- 
tion of verse content and rhyme (e.g, 4254, a4; #365). Another characteristic 
change consists of the substitution of a word or phrase which brings the rhyme to an 
unexpected and often sudden close (e.g, $74; 4£254, k-m; #262; #342; #401)” 
A rarer type of change is the omission of an expected word serving as the terminus 
of the rhyme (e.g., #181). One of the most popular surprise endings for some verses 
is a commentary on the situation described in the original nursery rhyme. Such a 
commentary may occur after the first one or two lines (e.g, #460; 4546, a-b) or 
at the end of the entire verse (e.g., #255, a). These types of changes are by no means 
mutually exclusive. For example, #186 combines the omission of a segment of the 
original verse with an added commentary. The variety of parody devices is further 
evinced by such instances as the combination of an initial complete traditional verse 
and a parodied form (3546, c), the reversing of words or parts of words resulting 
in an altered rhyme scheme or a slightly garbled text (#255, b; #489, c-j), or the 
placement of the key lines of a traditional verse in a new position. 

The stylistic features of nursery rhyme parodies would appear to merit further 
study. However, a definitive treatment must necessarily await a fuller corpus of 
materials. The above texts, taken from the Indiana University Folklore Archive, 
probably represent only a partial sampling of this genre. Nevertheless, they may 
serve to indicate the existence of a widespread and flourishing tradition, attesting the 
undeniable “verse-atility” of Mother Goose. 


NOTES 


1. Dorothy Mills Howard, “Review of Iona and Peter Opie, The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery 
Rhymes,” Journal of American Folklore, LXV (1952), 319; Archer Taylor, “What is ‘Mother 
Goose’?” New Mexico Folklore Record, II (1949), 7. 

2. For a recent historical-euhemerist interpretation of nursery rhymes, see Robert Graves, 
‘Mother Goose’s Lost Goslings,” Hudson Review, V (1952), 586-597. Actually, in order to see 
more easily the variety of interpretations of nursery rhymes, it is helpful to select one specific 
rhyme, such as Jack and Jill, and compare the various explanations of it. In Katherine E. Thomas, 
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torical allusion to Cardinal Wolsey and Bishop Tarbes. A lunar interpretation is proposed by 
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“The fall of Jack, and the subsequent fall of Jill, simply represent the vanishing of one moon- 
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it is only fitting, in view of the fact that the greater share of Mother Goose scholarship stems 
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